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ORIGINAL. 


THE MUSIC TEACHER. 


It was towards the close of a chilly day 
in March. ‘he rain had been falling since 
morning, and now the sky looked dark 
and murky, promising anything but fair 
weather for the morrow. The lessons in 
Madame Percy’s boarding-school were all 
over, and the girls had assembled in the 
supper-room to discuss the topic, which 
now interested them above all others—the 
arrival of the new music teacher, who was 
expected that evening in the stage. As 
might be expected, this event was looked 
forward to with the greatest. interest, for 
there was very little to excite and amuse 
young girls in the quict village of Fair- 
field. 

There was another reason for so much 
curiosity to see this new comer. Miss Le- 
strange, the last teacher, had come with 
the highest recommendations from New 
York, but had been only a subject of rid- 
icule to our boarding-school misses, who 
made her affected manners, and operatic 
style of singing, a perpetual mark for their 
sarcasm. Whenever Miss Lestrange was 
seated at the piano, Kate Kennedy, the 
wit of the school, would place herself di- 
rectly behind her, and the contortions of 
feature which took place, were droll to 
see, convulsing the other girls with laugh- 
ter, which they with difficulty suppressed. 
Indeed, on one occasion, as their music- 
teacher was singing an air from Norma, 
in her most effective manner, their laugh- 
ter at Kate's grimaces, could not be sup- 
pressed; and Miss Lestrange, turning sud- 
denly round, saw at once that she was the 
object of it all. Her indignation may be 
readily imagined, and she made such a 
complaint to Madame Percy, that Kate 
was banished to her own room for two 
days, and was severely reprimanded. 
Madame also made an attempt at reconcil- 
lation between the delinquent and the of- 
fended one, but, as Kate would not ask 
Miss Lestrange’s pardon, and the latter de- 
dlared she ‘ would not give it, if asked,’ 
the attempt was wholly ineffectnal. Now 
though this was very wrong in Kate, yet it 
must be acknowledged, the music-teacher 
was extremely affected and unnatural in 
her style of singing, and, as she never sung 
tay but Italian songs, the girls did not im- 
Prove under her instruction. So she was 
dismissed, and her successor was expected 
this evening. 

At length, the sound of wheels was 
heard, the merry voices in the school-room 
Ceased, and the stage drove up the avenue, 
tnd stopped before the front door. A 
young lady, clad in deep mourning, with 
her veil drawn over her face, entirely con- 
cealing it from view, stepped out of the 
Coach. Madame Percy was at the door, 
teady to reccive her, and all that the girls 
Could hear, was a few words, complaining 


\ Ailey shown directly to her room. The 
low, sweet voice, whose tone was 
an irresistible appeal for love and 
sympathy, the sable garb, and slight, 
though graceful figure of their new 
teacher, had already half won the 
hearts of her pupils. E. H. were 
the initials on her trunk. Various 
were the conjectures as to the name 

‘ for which they stood ; for it so hap- 
pened that the girls had not heard 
it. Emma Hamilton, Eliza Hook, 
Emily Harris, were all suggested 
by various voices, but the girls con- 
cluded that none were pretty enough 
for the stranger. When Madame 

came down, however, she settled the mat- 

ter by telling them her name was ELLEN 

HERBERT. 

‘“*Ellen Herbert! how charmingly it 
sounds! I never could make fun of El- 
len Herbert,” exclaimed Kate Kennedy. 

** I desire you, Miss Kennedy, to desist 
from making fun of my assistants, what- 
ever be their names,” said Madame Percy, 
with all the dignity of an injured and of- 
fended person. 

**Oh! do excuse me, Madame,” replied 
Kate. ‘But who could help laughing at 
that ridiculous Miss Le strange? Her 
very name! Only reverse it, and you have 
‘The strange Miss.’ You yourself, Ma- 
dame, thought she was very amusing.” 

‘** Whatever I may have thought, Miss 
Kennedy, it became you to treat your teach- 
er with proper respect; and I trust your 
powers of satire will never again: be used 
on one of my assistants.” 

Madame Percy said this with more than 
usual emphasis, and then summoned the 
girls to the tea-table, which was waiting. 
As Kate seated herself by her friend, Mary 
Morris, she whispered, 

““T wonder if Madame thinks I intend 
to laugh at Miss Herbert, as I did at Miss 
Lestrange? Why, Mary, strange to say, 
I love her already, though all I know is, 
that she has a sweet voice, wears mourn- 
ing, and her name is Fllen Herbert.” 

That night the new teacher was the only 
theme of conversation. What was her 
age? What friend had she lost? Was 
she pretty or plain, Would she be affec- 
tionate or reserved? Would she let them 
love her, or make them fear her? All 
these questious were asked by the scholars, 
without expecting or receiving answers. 

The next morning, at the breakfast ta- 
ble, when Miss Herbert entered the room, 
they were answered to the satisfaction of 
those whose eyes were fixed upon the new 
teacher. She was about twenty. Very 
lovely, though pale and sad; and, as she 
looked round upon her pupils, that were 
to be,,her glance said, ‘* Love me, all of 
you, for I have need of it.” 

It is strange how the mere presence of 
some beings demands and receives for 
them our interest and affection. So it was 
with Ellen Herbert. She said but little, 
but those few words seemed spoken better 
by her, than they could have been by any 
other. Therefore all listened when she 
spoke, and her words were remembered 
too, for they were ever words of kindness 
and love. 

That evening, though the March wind 
and rain still continued, there were no 
complaints heard of dulness, or murmur- 
ings at the weather. In the music-room, 
where the pupils were assembled to hear 

Miss Herbert sing, you might have heard 
the rustle of a leaf—such was the stillness. 
Song after song she sung to them. They 
heard not the rain beating against the win- 





ofa severe head-ache, and requesting to be 


dows, they only knew that they were lis- 





tening to such music as they never had 
heard before. Many of those songs were 
Kllen’s own compositions; but they knew 
not, nor cared to know who composed 
them. When she rose from the piano, 
Kate Kennedy, the scornful, sarcastic Kate, 
was standing motionless, with her eyes 
full of tears. Madame Percy saw her 
standing thus, and thought that she might 
have spared herself all fears of Kate’s ridi- 
culing the new teacher. 

From that day, achange came over Kate. 
Enthusiastic and generous she has always 
been, but careless of the feelings of others, 
and frequently giving them offence by her 
severe remarks. Now she became Ellen 
Herbert's dearest friend, and sooner than 
give her pain, she would have suffered any 
pain herself. Soon the change became 
perceptible in her treatment towards her 
other companions. Qne word from Miss 
Herbert, one look of silent reproof, and the 
sharp speech died upon Kate’s lips, ere it 
was spoken. 

Nor did Ellen Herbert’s influence cease 
here. All differences and quarrels be- 
tween the pupils were healed, for Ellen said 
that she could not be happy, unless they 
loved one another, and they would do 
anything to make her happy. You will 
not wonder that after the first quarter, 
under Miss Herbert's tuition, Madame Per- 
cy found her scholars wonderfully improv- 
ed in manners and disposition, as well as 
music. 

Smilingly the good lady was heard to 
acknowledge that ‘‘ Miss Herbert was the 
best music-teacher she had ever had, for 


‘she had introduced Harmony into her 


school.” M. W. Dz. 


Moral Tales. 











ROSE STANDISH. 
A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
By Professor Alden. 
[Continued from our last.] 

CuartEeR ir. Rose’s hours of sadness 
were more frequent after the departure of 
her lover. Month after month passed 
away, and no tidings respecting him ar- 
rived. The press had not then begun to 
send forth its winged messengers, to make 
known to dwellers ia the remotest vales 
whatever is done upon the land and the 
sea, even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

“Father,” said Rose, one evening, as 
they were sitting before the open door of 
their cottage, watching the stealing of the 
shades of evening over the landscape, “ do 
you think Miles is living?’ © 

His reply was a look of surprise and in- 
quiry. 

“Thad a dreadful dream last night,” 
continued Rose. ‘I dreamed that he was 
slain by the Spaniards.” ; 

“ Qur dreams often indicate the source 
of our anxieties; they do not add to our 
knowledge.” 

** Do you think it is possible that he has 
escaped ?” 

**My dear, he is in the hanes of God, 
with whom all things are possible. I fer- 
vently hope—nay, I may say I have faith 
to believe—that he will be spared to be- 
come an honored instrument in promoting 
the cause of God’s truth.” 

“Thank you, dear father,” said Rose, 
rising, and winding her arms around his 
neck, and kissing his forehead again and 
again. 

‘“‘Thave watched over him,” said Mr. 











Annesly, “ from his youth. TI have thought 
that it was permitted that his estate should 
be withheld from him, in order to prepare 
him for some great work. Ifsuch be God’s 
design, he will verily accomplish it in his 
own good time.” 

Intense as‘had been the daughter’s af- 
fection for her father, from her very infan- 
cy, she now felt that she loved him more 
than ever, for the hopeful words he had 
spoken. 

After a long silence, she again asked, 
“Father, do you think he is a Christian ?” 

“*My mind is not clear upon that point. 
I could wish that all who profess to be 
Christians were as orderly in their out- 
ward walk as he. His heart is with the 
persecuted people of God. While I have 
rejoiced to see him stand forth their bold 
defender, I have also trembled lest his 
spirit should not be duly tempered with 
the meckness and gentleness of Christ.” 

“Oh, that he would return!”’ said Rose. 

*“T would that he might return ere I 
sleep with my fathers. There is a storm 
coming upon the persecuted remnant. You 
would be but ill prepared to buffet the bil- 
lows alone.” 

“*T can bear,” said Rose, meekly, ‘“ what- 
ever Providence sees fit to lay upon me.” 

“Trust not in your own strength, my 
daughter.” 

“Ido not. I trust in the promise, ‘ As 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be.’ ” 

“You are right. Rest there, and you 
are safe. Let us now worship God.” 

The evening portion was read, and the 
evening prayer was offered. When men- 
tion was made of Rose, there was a fer- 
vency of petition, which, while it absorb- 
ed her soul in devotion, thrilled it with an 
undefined terror. Did a guardian spirit, 
forewarned of what was speedily coming 
to pass, give direction to his thoughts and 
feelings? Is it only in the language of 
poetry that coming events can be said to 
cast their shadows before ? 

The next morning, Rose awoke, as usual 
with the dawn. She failed to hear the 
murmured voice of prayer from her fa- 
ther’s apartment. For years beyond which 
her memory could not reach, he was ae- 
customed to rise before the break of day, 
to study the written word, and to commune 
with its holy Author. The first sounds 
which used to salute her ear, on waking, 
were the tones of his voice in prayer. 

‘He is growing old,” said Rose, “and 
needs more rest. I will not disturb him.” 

She entered upon the noiseless perform- 
ance of her domestic duties. The frugal 
breakfast was prepared, but still he wha 
was to implore the blessing of God upon 
it, did not make his appearance. 

After waiting fora long time, Rose rapp- 
ed at his door. No answer was returned. 
She rapped again, still there was no sound 
within, but the ticking of the clock, which 
was fearfully distinct. Her hand trembled 
and her heart beat violently as she opened 
the door. , 

Her father was, to all appearance, asleep 
upon his pillow, His eyes were closed, 
and his countenance wore a serene com- 
posure. ‘‘ Father,” said Rose. Still there 
was no voice or movement. She stepped 
cautiously forward, and laid her hand upén 
his forehead. The touch shot an icy cold- 
ness to her heart. The angel of death had 
released his spirit without disturbing his 
slumbers. 

Rose sank into a chair which stood near, 
and gazed with a tearless eye upon that 
“ ghill, changeless brow.” ‘The sun had 
mounted high in the heavens, and still she 
was alone with the dead. So sudden and 
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stunning was the blow, that her thoughts 
had not even wandered to him who now 
constituted the only tie that bound her 
to the earth. 

A loud knocking at the cottage door 
roused her. She opened it, and an officer 
of the law stood before her. He started 
back from her bloodless and haggard coun- 
tenance. She made no reply to his ques- 
tions, but led him to the bedside of the de- 
ceased. 

*« Ah!’ said the officer to his attendant, 
** we have less to do here than we suppos- 
ed.” 

“Your prey has escaped you,” said 
Rose, bursting into tears, and returning to 
her chamber. There she knelt and gave 
thanks that her father had been translated 
without confinement in prison, in which 
so many had languished, because they 
would not symbolize with popery, or regard 
as sacred, the inventions of men. 

The disappointed agents of persecution, 
spread the news of the death at the cot- 
tage, which was soon filled with those 
who had received spiritual nourishment 
at the hand.of the departed one. They 
proffered to the orphan the sympathy of 
Christian hearts. With that absence of 
rites peculiar to the Puritans of that pe- 
riod, they laid the body in its last resting 
place. 

The property of the deceased, the rem- 
nant of former affluence, was deemed suf- 
ficient to support the orphan, but her friends 
had reckoned without the spirit of perse- 
cution, or rather, of avarice connected with 
it. Would the spirit which could withhold 
from a perishing people, the light of the 
pure gospel, stay its hand from the heri- 
tage of the orphan? Heavy fines, which, 
it was claimed, had been previously im- 
posed, were collected from the estate. 
Strangers took possession of the cottage, 
and Rose could only make her appeal to 
heaven. (To be Continued.) 
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ORIGINAL. 


MATILDA, OF SCOTLAND. 
Queen of Henry the First.—a. v. 1100. 


Matilda, was the daughter of Malcolm 
Canmore, son of the “ gentle Duncan,” (so 
treacherously murdered by Macbeth,) and 
of Margaret, daughter of Agatha, widow of 
Edward Atherling, and child of the Empe- 
ror Henry the Second of Germany. 

The mother of Margaret escaped secret- 
ly from the court of the Norman usurper, 
not daring to trust his specious promises, 
well knowing that William bore no good 
will to any of the descendants of the Saxon 
Alfred. Agatha intended taking refuge 
with her sons andtwo daughters, with her 
own kindred in Hungary; but a severe 
storm arose, and the ship, after drifting 
northward for many days, was at last driv- 
en.upon the coast of Scotland. The young 
King received, and kindly treated the pil- 
_grims, and soon after wooed and won the 
fair Margaret for his bride. This union 
proved very happy, although so suddenly 
and unexpectedly formed. In the year 
1077, the Queen Margaret, gave birth to a 
daughter, to whom the Saxon name of 
Editha was given. But Robert, the son 
of William the Conqueror, visited Scotland 
seen after peace was declared, and to ratify 
the treaty «vith a courteous interchange of 
friendly intercourse, Malcolm invited Rob- 
ert ‘to officiate as sponsor to the young 
Princess, whose birth had been so joyfully 
welcomed. Prince Robert accepted this 
invitation, and out of compliment to him, 

Editha’s name was changed to that borne 
by his beloved mother, Matilda of Flan- 
ders, wife of the Conqueror. 

Margaret was an exemplary wife, and 
mother, and Matilda was educated in a 
most*judicious manner by her mother, with 
the assistance of her chaplain, Furgot of 
Durham, who well deserved the trust. 
Under such care, Matilda grew up, with 
an education far superior to that generally 
bestowed upon Princesses in those early 
times. 

Christina, Matilda’s sister, became a nun, 
and was very anxious that her young sister 
should be devoted to the cloister. She 
would probably have succeeded in win- 
ning the consent of Margaret, but for the 
interference of King Malcolm, who was 
determined that his child “‘ should become 
a wedded wife, and not a veiled nun.” 


King Malcolm was killed in battle, at 
the moment when about to receive the. 
keys of a besieged castle which he had tak- | 
en. At the moment when he stooped to | 
receive these tokens of his victory, his wily | 
adversary pierced a spear through his eye 
into his brain. Malcolm lived fora short | 
time in great agony, and then expired. 

As this fearful tragedy was taking place, 
Queen Margaret, whose health had long | 
been failing, lay dying in Dunfermline 
palace. She lived to hear of her beloved | 
husband’s death, and then left this’transi- | 
tory scene forever. Matilda was now an | 
orphan, and completely under the control | 
of her ascetic aunt, Christina, who took | 
her, with a younger sister, Mary, to Rum- 
sey Nunnery., and compelled them to wear 
the black veil of the sisterhood. This, the 
daughters of the high-spirited Malcolm 
could scarcely brook, and Matilda after- 
wards acknowledged, ‘ that as soon as she 
left her aunt’s presence, she would tear the 
odious veil from her head, and trample it 
under her foot.”” This stern aunt, howev- 
er, did not exclude her novices from socie- 
ty entirely, for about this time, Matilda 
received two proposals of marriage, both of 
which she refused, as there probably lin- 
gered in her heart an attachment for Hen- 
ry Beauclerc, third son of the Conqueror, 
and brother of the reigning King, William 
Rufus. This Prince, from his intimacy 
with Edward Atherling had many oppor- 
tunities of cultivating an acquaintance with 
the Scottish Princesses. He had a taste 
for literature, and appreciated like tastes, 
in Matilda, who was won by “‘a higher and 
nobler beauty” than that of person, the 
beauty of mind. 

Henry Beauclere became King.of Eng- 
land, by the death of his brother, who was 
accidentally killed by an arrow, shot by 
Walter Tyrrel, when the king and his court 
were hunting. 

Henry had learned wisdom by adversity, 
and “his first act upon coming to the 
throne, was to confirm to his subjects the 
laws and privileges, granted by their be- 
loved King Alfred ; and his second was to 
declare his intention to wed a Princess of 
Saxon lineage, and one of that royal race 
still so fondly remembered.” 


(To be Continued.) EstE.xe. 
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ORIGINAL. 


KING JEROBOAM. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN.—NO. II. 


Charles. 
rael to sin? 

Mr. D. By his wicked example, and by 
setting up idols, and causing the people to 
worship them. Though he was so highly 
favored and exalted, yet he not only neg- 
lected to serve God, but turned others away 
from his services. 

C. Why was he not willing to have the 


How did Jeroboam make Is- 


_ people serve the Lord ? 


Mr. D. He was afraid that it would 
prove injurious to his own interests. The 
sanctuary and place for sacrifice was at Je- 
rusalem, and the people were accustomed 
to go there to worship. He was afraid 
that if they continued to do so, they would 
return to their allegiance to Rehoboam: 
“then shall the heart of this people return 
unto their Lord, even unto Rehoboam, 
King of Judah, and they shall kill me.” 
In order to guard against this result, he 
determined to lead the people into idola- 
try. So he set up two golden calves, one 
at Bethel, and one at Dan, and induced 
the people to go and worship them instead 
of going to Jerusalem. 

C. Were the people willing to exchange 
the worship of Jehovah for that of idols ? 

Mr. D. It would seem that the great 
majority readily fell in with Jeroboam’s 
plans. Im those days, the people quickly 
followed the example of their rulers. Even 
in our times, the wicked examples of the 
great are readily followed by the multitude. 
Hence it’ is our duty to pray that our ru- 
lers and great men may be servants of 
God. 

C. Did not God promise Jeroboam that 
if he would serve him, his house should be 
sure? And does not that mean that he 
should be confirmed in his kingdom ? 

Mr. D. Such was the promise of God; 
but he preferred to indulge in sin, and to 
trust to his own wisdom, instead of serv- 








ing. God, and trusting in his promises. 


He sought to render the people unfaithful | 
to God, in order to make them faithful to | 


himself. True wisdom would have taught 
him that those who could be led to forsake 
their God, could be led to forsake their 
king. 

C. Did Jeroboam worship the calves 
himself? ’ 

Mr. D. Yes, he set the example for the 
people to imitate. He offered sacrifices, 
and burnt incense upon the altar erected 
to the idols, and appointed priests, and 
ordained festivals, and thus fully establish- 
ed idolatry as the religion of the kingdom. 
But, as is often the case with sinners, that 
which he regarded as his security, became 
his ruin. 

C. God did not immediately cut him off 
on account of his wickedness? 

Mr. D. No. He dealt with him as he 
deals with sinners now. He bore long 
with him, and gave him repeated warn- 
ings. The first that is mentioned, occur- 
ed as he was ministering before the idola- 
trous altar. A prophet came and stood 
before the altar, and prophesied against it. 
As a sign to show that he was sent of God, 
he said that the altar should be rent, and 
the ashes upon it poured out; accordingly 
it was done.’ 

C. Was it done by a miracle ? 

Mr. D. It was. 

C. Was not the king frightened when 


he heard the words of the prophets, and’ 


saw them confirmed by the rending of the 
altar? 

Mr. D. The feeling which he expressed, 
was that of anger towards the prophet. 
“Lay hold on him,” said he, to his at- 
tendants. In an instant, the arm which 
he had stretched out as he gave that order, 
was withered, “‘so that he could not pull 
it in again.,” Hardened sinners are often 
angry with those who deliver to them the 
messages of God. Ifa person feels a dis- 
position to" be angry with those who re- 
prove him for his sins, he has reason to 
fear that he is becoming so hardened in sin, 
that God’s warnings and judgments will 
fail to have any effect upon him. 

C. Jeroboam laid aside his anger to- 
wards the prophet, when he saw that his 
arm was withered; atleast, Ishould think 
so; for he begged him to pray for him. 

Mr. D. That is true; but observe that 
he desired prayer that his hand might be 
restored. He did not ask the prophet to 
pray for the forgiveness of his sins, but 
‘“‘pray forme that my hand may’be re- 
stored to me.” When God's judgments 
rest upon men, they will pray to have 
them removed, though they will not pray 
for the pardon of their sins, and deliver- 
ance from an eternal hell. They will send 
for the servants of God to come and 
pray for them, but they will not think of 
their sin, and repent and humble them- 
selves before God. If God hears prayer, 
and removes his judgments, the sinner 
goes on in sin as before. 

C. When the prophet prayed for Jero- 
boam, and his hand was restored, he seem- 


| ed to be grateful. 


Mr. D. He was grateful in some sense, 
to the prophet; but not to God. He in- 
vited the prophet to gd home with him, and 
promised him a reward. We are often 
grateful to the instruments by which fa- 
vors are received, and forget to be grate- 
ful to him from whom our favors come. 
Nothing is said about Jeroboam repenting 
of his sins, in consequence of this warning 
judgment, and its merciful removal. In- 
deed, it is expressly said by the sacred 
writer, that, ‘‘ after this thing Jeroboam 
returned not from his evil way.” (When 
aman has been highly favored by God, 
and has deliberately refused to serve him, 
and has become a leader in sin, warnings 
and judgments seldom have any effect to- 
wards turning him from his evil ways. 
This judgment being neglected by Jerobo- 
am, another soon followed it. 

C. Do you refer to the sickness and 
death of his son Abijah? 

Mr. D. Yes. Observe, that when his 
son fell sick, he did not apply to his idols, 
in order to know what would become of 
him. The prophet of God alone could 
tell him the truth. But he was ashamed 
to send to him. Perhaps, he thought, 
that on account of his rebellion against 
God, the prophet would not give him any 
answer. So he told his wife ‘to disguise 
herself and go to him. God told the 
prophet who was coming, and commission- 
ed him to send by her to Jeroboam, a mes- 





sammie 
sage which might well cause his ears to 
tingle. 

C. Doyou not think it was strange that 


| he thought he could deceive the prophet. 


Mr. D. Yes; but what is still more 
strange, sinners often seem to think they 
can deceive God. 

C. What did the prophet mean, when 
he said, speaking of Abijah, “he only of 
Jeroboam shall come to the grave ?” 

Mr. D. 1 suppose he meant that he on- 
ly should come to his grave in peace—that 
all others of the house of Jeroboam should 
come toa violent end. 

C. Was Abijah pious? 

Mr. D. I think it is intimated in the 
narrative, that he was. ‘In him alone, js 
found some good thing towards the Lord 
God of Israel.” It is very remarkable, 
that in the midst of the court of an idola- 
trous and most wicked Prince, one should 
be found having regard to God's will. It 
shows that piety may exist under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. Some young 
persons think they would become Chris. 
tians if their parents and brothers and sis- 
ters were pious. They should remember 
the case of Abijah, who was in far more 
unfavorable circumstances. The grace of 
God is sufficient to sustain one, wherever 
in the Providence of God he may be placed. 

C. Do you think that the death of Abi- 
jah caused his father to pause in his course 
of sin? 

Mr. D. We have no reason to suppose 
thatit did. It was with him, as it is 
with impenitent sinners now. They weep 
over the graves of their departed friends, 
and turn away and act as if they themselves 
wereimmortal. Another judgment befel Je- 
roboam in the eighteenth year of his reign. 
Abijah had succeeded Rehoboam, as King 
of Judah, and in a battle which took place 
“God smote Jeroboam and all Israel,” s0 
that they suffered a great defeat. The 
men of Judah, we are told, prevailed, “ be- 
cause they relied upon the ‘Lord God of 
their fathers.” Jeroboam reigned about 
four years longer, without recovering his 
political strength, and then ‘God struck 
him and he died.” He had been a King 
for twenty-two years, but he had not been 
happy, and he died at last, by the hand of 
an angry God. In order to preserve his 
crown, he offended God, and drew upon 
him his judgments. That was great folly; 
but it was not greater than the folly of 
those who for the pleasures of an hour, of- 
fend God, and forfeit an incorruptable 
crown. 
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“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME 
DOES.” 


“T begin to think that what mammy 
Blake used to say is true,” said Ellen Her- 
bert to her cousin Lucy Hall, as they sat 
together in Mrs. Herbert’s cheerful little 
parlor. 

“And what was that?” said Lucy, “ for 


mammy Blake used to say a great many 


good and true things.” 

** Why don’t you remember, Lucy, when 
we were staying at Aunt Fanny’s, and 
were laughing and talking together, if we 
said such or such a one was pretty or not 
pretty, she would sing out, 

*** Handsome is, that handseme does. 

“T used to wonder what it meant; but 
now I know.” 

“Come Elly,” said Mrs. Herbert who 
was sitting in the room at her work, “ tell 
us who explained that old saying to you, 
or have you had a practical illustration 
of it?” 

“Yes, mother, I do think I have; for 
there is Grace Clifford that comes to our 
school, and who I used to think was 4 
perfect beauty; but now I have found out 
how selfish and unamiable she is, and do 
not think she is pretty at all.” 

“Oh! Ellen, my daughter! I am sor- 
ry to hear you apply such terms to any of 
your schoolmates. Perhaps the reason she 
appears selfish and unamiable to you is; 
that you are not so obliging to her as you 
might be. What do you say, Lucy ? Does 
not Grace Clifford look prettier to you than 
she does to Ellen ?” 

“Why, no, aunt; she is so cross that 
none of the.girlslike her. I know that she 
has got beautiful blue eyes, and brown 
hair, and a bright complexion ; and that 
when strangers meet her in the street, they 
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always turn round and look after her ; and 
sometimes they say, ‘ Whata beautiful girl? 
put she is not pretty to me, though I know 
she is called beautiful. You understand 
what I mean, aunt i ; 

“Why yes, Lucy; I think you mean 
that you do not love her.” 

«Love her!” exclaimed Ellen; ‘I won- 
der who could love her! Why, mother, 
| asked her to-day, after she had finished 
ciphering, if she would not lend me her 
slate-pencil for a few moments. Icould 
not find mine just at that moment, and she 
knew Miss Smith always marks-us for care- 
Jessness ; and if I did not have some slate- 
pencil in my hand the moment she called 
me up to do a sum, I should get a black 
mark; and she said ‘ she hated to lend her 
things,’ and with that locked it up in her 
desk! Now, was not that ill-natured ?” 

“Yes, and then, besides,” joined Lucy, 
“little Fanny Bell asked her the other day 
to help her with her geography lesson; and 
she said she could not; she did not mean 
to get anybody’s lessons but her own. She 
had a story-book in her desk, and she 
would rather read that, and little Fanny 
cried; but even that did not touch her 

” . 

“ Well, my dear, why did not you or Ellen 
call Fanny, and point out the places on the 
map for her? If you stood by and saw 
her trouble, and did not offer to help her, 
you were as unkind as Grace Clifford.” 

“Well, I was just going to do it, aunt, 
when Sarah Buel came in, and she saw 
Fanny was in trouble; and she just put 
her arm round her and kissed her, and told 
her to dry up her tears, and she would find 
all the places in a few minutes; and the 
next time I looked at Fanny she was smil- 
ing, and looked as pleasant as if she had 
never cried in her life. That Sarah Buel 
is one of the sweetest girls in the whole 
school !”’ 

“Yes,” said Ellen, ‘Sarah Buel’s kind 
words are enough to make any one stop 
crying. Now, mother, she is as different 
from Grace Clifford, as day is from night. 
Dot’t you know, Lucy, we used to say she 
was too homely to look at; and now she 
looks almost beautifully. She has got 
some homely features, but such a pleas- 
ant smile, and she looks so good-natured ! 
Itis true, mother, as mammy Blake says, 
“* Handsome is, that handsome does.’ ” 
“You see she is always so kind to every 
one, that no one can help loving her, and 
we almost always think people handsome 
that we love.” 

“But, dear aunt, I must tell you one 
other thing that Grace Clifford did that was 
so unkind; and all the girls said that it 
was mean.” 

“No, my dear, I think you have said 

enough now about Grace Clifford’s faults. 
lam sorry to hear that she is not more 
lovely in her character; for I know it must 
be a great cause of grief to her moth- 
et, who isa very sweet woman. Grace 
isan only child, and of course she was a 
great pet, and has perhaps been foolishly 
indulged ; and as she has never had any 
brothers and sisters, she has always had 
herown way with all her toys; and now 
when she begins to go with other children, 
she does not know how to give up; while 
you and Ellen, as long as you can remem- 
ber, have had little brothers and sisters, 
ad you have felt it a pleasure generally, 
to yield your wishes to theirs; though I 
have known a little girl not very far off,” 
suid Mrs. Herbert, smiling, “ who quar- 
relled with a little brother four years young- 
erthan herself, because he wanted to look 
at a bright-colored picture book that a 
fiend had been kind enough to give her.” 
“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Ellen, “I did 
let Charley look at it afterwards.” 
“Yes, after he had cried forit, and you 
had had some angry words about it. I 
only mention it to show that Grace Clifford 
8 not the only selfish little girl in the 
world.” 

“Well mother, I was afraid Charley 
ne tear it, and it was such a pretty 

0 re 
“Charley is a careful little boy, and, be- 
ides, he promised that he would sit on 
your father’s lap until he had finished 
looking at it.” 

“Ido hope,” said Ellen thoughtfully, 
‘that I shall never doa selfish thing again. 
How much better it is to be like Sarah Bu- 
dl, and have every one love us.” 

_ “It is much better to be kind and oblig- 
ng, but that is far from being the right 





| motive for wishing to be so. 





Sarah Buel 
is influenced by much higher motives, I 
trust; for she is a sincere Christian.” 

“Why is she, mother? Do you really 
mean that she is a member of the church ?” 

** No, she is not a member of the church 
yet, but she hopes to be if she lives until 
another communion season. She has tak- 
en the blessed Saviour for her guide, and 
strives every day and all day long to fol- 
low his example. You both say she is the 
sweetest, kindest girl in school; but nat- 
urally, as her mother told me, she was very 
irritable and peevish. Now you sec this 
loveliness that you all admire so much is 
the result of Christian principle. 

“*She has doubtless had many a strug- 
gle, and prayed much and often to God 
for strength to subdue her temper, and now 
she tries to carry out in her life the princi- 
ples of the Bible. The several little things 
you have told me of Sarah this evening, 
show that she was trying to act upon the 
golden rule, and do to others just exactly 
as in the same circumstances -she would 
have liked others to do to her. 

** Now don’t you see, my dear children, 
if in your little school you should all strive 
to behave in that way to each other, what 
a happy school it would be? If, for in- 
stance, Grace Clifford had lent you her 
slate pencil, Ellen, and had assisted little 
Fanny with her geography lesson, and if 
you should all try and please Miss Smith, 
and remember how trying the situation of 
a teacher is, and endeavor to make her du- 
ties lighter, instead of increasing them by 
whispering and fidgeting in your seats, 
and going to the class with imperfect les- 
sons, what a happy school yours would be! 
And then if all the children would carry 
the same into their families, how much hap- 
pier they would make their homes!” 

Ellen and Lucy had drawn very close to 
Mrs. Herbert, as she went on talking with 
them ; by the time she finished, each was 
holding one of her hands. 

They all sat a few minutes looking into 
the bright bed of coals that lay on the 
hearth, without speaking. At length 
Mrs. Herbert said, ‘‘ But come, my dear 
little girls, I am afraid you will be very 
sleepy to-morrow morning; it is a good 
deal later than you usually sit up. 

“Do not forget to pray to-night that 
God will give you strength and grace 
to forgive all the slights and injuries 
that you think you have received from 
Grace Clifford. You know our Saviour 
gays, we must ‘forgive our enemies, and 
pray for them that hate and injure us.” 
You must try and love Grace, and praying 
for her will make you love her sooner than 
anything else; and to-morrow, if your 
lives are spared, you must sce if you cannot 
do her some good turn. Set her a good 
example, and perhaps you will soon be re- 
warded by seeing her more amiable and 
obliging.” 

She then kissed each of the little girls 
affectionately, and they went to bed. 

[ Child’s Companion. 








Benevolence. 








PEGGY, AND THE ONE-POUND 
NOTE. 

Peggy had been consigned by herelying 
mother in Ireland, to the care of an indi- 
vidual, who brought her up as her servant, 
bestowing upon her only clothes and food 
as her wages. Her residence with this 
person led to Peggy’s attendance on the 
ministry,sof the Gospel. It met, in her 
case, with a heart prepared by Divine in- 
fluence to receive it: she imbibed it as the 
thirsty earth the shower. Her appearance 
became altered, and her whole demeanor 
highly improved. Her mistress, finding 
her services increasingly valuable, and fear- 
ing that the temptation to high wages 
might effect a separation, proffered, of her 
own accord, to give hera small yearly sal- 
ary. For this she was truly thankful, and 
some months having elapsed, she came to 
me, says a Christian minister in London, 
one evening after service, apparently with 
great joy, and slipped a piece of paper in- 
to my hand—it was a one pound note. 
“ Peggy,” said I, “ whatis this?” ‘ Your 
reverence,” said she, * it is the first pound 
that I could ever call my own, since I was 
born. And what will I do with it? Ah! 
will I forget my country? No—it is for 
poor Ireland—it is for my countrymen to 





have the blessed, blessed gospel preached 
to them.” I admired her disinterested- 
ness, but thought the sacrifice too great, 
as I knew she must want such a sum for 
very importaut purposes. “ Peggy,” said 
I, ‘it is too much for you to give; I can- 
not take it.” ‘Oh, your reverence,” she 
replied, with her characteristic energy, “ if 
you refuse it, I would not sleep for a fort- 
night ;” and she went away, leaving the 
money in my hand, and exclaiming, ‘* God 
bless my poor country with the ministry 
of the gospel.” ° 

How much does her liberality outshine 
that of many !—Cyclopedia of Anecdotes. 

——— 


NOT RICH BUT GENEROUS. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Na- 
tive American writes as follows: 

The last time I was in Boston, in pas- 
sing down Hanover, below Fleet street, I 
saw a son of Africa sitting on a pile of 
wood just sawed, and eating, apparently 
with a keen relish, some fragments of bread, 
which had just been given him for his work. 
I should probably have passed him without 
further notice, had I not been struck with 
the appearance of a woman who was stand- 
ing a little distance from him, and watch- 
ing his operations with eager interest. She 
was a white woman, dressed in the thin 
garb of poverty, who in spite of her emaci- 


‘ated and care-worn countenance, looked 


like one who had seen better days. Cu- 
rious to know what interest she could take 
in his movements, I stopped a moment to 
watch them. 

The wood-sawyer, noticing her fixed 
look, asked het what she wanted. 

Pointing to his meal, spread upon the 
log, she replied, ‘‘ I have not eaten so much 
as that in two weeks.” 

“Well, sit down here, and take a bite,” 
said the kind-hearted negro; “‘ although I 
ain’t rich, I am generous.” 

With tears in our eyes, that seemed just 
before already sealed up from weeping, she 
drew near the humble table. I did not 
interfere to deprive the wood-sawyer of 
the pleasure of completing his generous act 
( for generous it was in him to share his 
only meal with another,) but after private- 
ly slipping a piece of money into the poor 
woman’s hand, I continued my walk. 

But I could not shut out the scene from 
my thoughts, and the words of the African, 
“not rich, but generous,” kept ringing in 
in my ears. If riches consist in te means 
of happiness, what a fund of wealth hasa 
man, whom God has blessed with a sym- 
pathizing heart: for where is there great- 
er happiness than in blessing another! 
Many a man that prefaced his sumptuous 
dinner with a long grace, found no richer 
blessings at his table, that day, than did 
the wéod-saywer upon his log.—b. 








Religion. 








LITTLE BOY AND LITTLE BIRD. 


“‘ Papa,” says a little boy to his father, 
one Sabbath afternoon, just as they had 
returned from church—‘‘ papa is it not 
wrong to work on ‘Sunday?’ ‘ Why, 
yes,” said his father. ‘* Well, this little 
bird out here is at work. Come, mother, 
see this little robin! She has got her bill 
full of straw to build her nest with.” 

So this little robin was at work on the 
Sabbath; and little children might work, 
too, if they were robins. The law of God 
was not made for birds, but for men. It 
was to men that God, ‘* Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” The birds 
have no moral sense, they are not govern- 
ed by law. They know no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong ; and, indeed, there 
is no such thing as wrong doing in a bird. 
It is true that some birds are called very 
mischievous, and do a great deal of harm. 
They are very troublesome to the farmer 
in picking up the seed after it is sown, and 
in wasting the harvest before itis gathered 
—and yet there is in what they do no 
moral wrong. It is wrong for children to 
be mischievous, and to waste and destroy 
each other’s property, because they have 
knowledge, and reason, and conscience. 
But neither conscience nor reason is an at- 
tribute of the animal creation. Itis wrong 
very wrong, for men to kill each other; 
but when the lion or panther kills a man, 
he is guilty of nosin whatever. It is true 
that there is a portion of the animal crea- 





tion which God designed to benefit by the 
law of the Sabbath. “That thine ox and 
thine ass may rest.” The ox and the ass 
are beasts of burden, and they need cessa- 
tion from labor, which is provided for them 
by the institution of the Sabbath. While 
a man rests himself, he is required to let 
his beast rest too. The Sabbath, however, 
was made primarily and especially for 
man. 

The laboring beast needs a season of 
rest for his body, and so does laboring man. 
But there is sofnething more than this— 
man has a soul, and the Sabbath was par- 
ticularly designed to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to secure its salvation. 

The robin has no soul, and therefore 
needs no Sabbath. It is not so with man. 
He needs a Sabbath for two reasons. First 
that he may rest from toil, both corporeal 
and mental. Both the body and the mind, 
after a while, would loose their elasticity 
and vigor, unless they had some seasons of 
repose. But he needs the Sabbath, too, 
for the benefit of his soul. Hence, while 
we suspend our ordinary avocations, and 
lay aside our worldly business on the Sab- 
bath, we are to employ ourselves in the 
things of religion, and in the worship of 
God. Let the robin build her nest, if she 
will, and the lamb sport in the pleasant 
pasture ; for they thereby violate no com- 
mand of their Maker, nor do they sin 
against his authority. « But children should 
remember that they are not birds nor lambs. 
God has endowed them with reason and 
conscience, and destined them for an im- 
mortality. Therefore they are under obli- 
gation to obey the moral law; and there- 
fore should they keep holy the Sabbath, 
and conscientiously observe all the institu- 
tions of religion. [ Am. Spectator. 








Morality. 


THE BROTHERS AND THE SNOW- 
STORM. 


In the year 1804, some young men of 
the Morayshire and Inverness-shire militia, 
being quartered at Edinburgh, obtained a 
short furlough. They were seven in num- 
ber, two of them being brothers, named 
Forsythe. They had to walk, in the very 
depth of winter, one hundred and thirty 
miles. As they proceeded, they were over- 
taken by one of those sudden snow storms 
which are usual; in the mountains. And 
now the night began to close in around 
them, while the snow and the wind still 
grew thicker and stronger. At last being 
bewildered by the shade of the evening, 
which was rendered yet more dismal by 
the incessant snow-drift, they strayed, as 
might be expected, from the right path, 
and exhausted their strength. They could 
just see one another; but the storm was 
so violent, they could not converse. Thus 
struggling onward, and scarcely knowing 
where they went, one of them sank ina 
hollow in the rock, anf was buried. The 
others passed on, unconscious of his loss, 
Soon after, the younger Forsythe also drop- 
ped down, being quite spent. His body 
lay in the pathway of the rest, but being 
much weakened themselves, they, without 
helping him, stepped on; all did so but 
one. This one was the elder Forsythe, 
who, knowing that he had a brother 
amongst the party, stooped when he came 
up to him, and felt his features. Having 
in this manner assured himself that it was 
his own brother, he, without hesitation, 
took him up, and placed him on his back. 
And now the number rapidly diminished ; 
one after another perished, being frozen to 
death. Forsythe yet went on, bearing 
his burden, which neither his fatigue, nor 
the difficulties of the way, could induce 
him to cast off. As long as he had any 
strength, he persevered, holding his broth- 
er on his back, until at length, his powers 
giving way before his affection, he sank be- 
neath the weight, and immediately ex- 
pired. Before, however, he thus died, it 
appeared that he had succeeded in saving 
his brother, though he lost himself; for the 
younger Forsythe had been gradually re- 
animated by the warmth of his brother’s 
body ; and when he dropped, was so thor- 
oughly aroused, that he was enabled to 
reach his home, having escaped death by 
his brother’s generous sacrifice of himself, 
and had the melancholy duty imposed upon 
him of attending his kind brother’s fu-. 
neral. [| Cyclopedia of Anecdotes. 
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Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


BOSTON COMMON. 


Soon after the settlement of Boston, the 
town appropriated a large piece of ground, to 
be used for a training field, and for the pastu- 
rage of cattle. This was increased by the ad- 
dition of two acres and one-eighth, purchased 
by the town, on the 8th of Oct. 1787, of Wil- 
liam Foster. The part which was added, is 
that in the neighborhood of the burying-ground ; 
and the whole comprises what is now our beau- 
tiful Common. 

According to “ Bonner’s Map of Boston for 
1722,” there was a powder-house situated on 
the Common, on the top of the hill, and a watch- 
house at the foot, not far from the old elm tree. 
That part of ‘Tremont street which runs side 
of the Common, was then called Common 
street; and the name of Boylston street was 
Frog lane. There was an almshouse at the 
corner of Beacon and Park streets, and a writ- 
ing school at the corner of Common and West 
atreets. 

When the Stamp Act was repealed, there 
was great rejoicing in Boston. The news 
arrived on the 16th of May, 1766. The town 
bells were then rung, and rockets and fire-works 
of various kinds were set off. In the evening, 
a pyramid was erected on the Common, mount- 
ed with two hundred and eighty lighted lamps. 
But in the midst of these rejoicings, the people 
were mindful of others besides themselves; 
for subscriptions were then circulated for the 
release of all those who were in prison for debt, 
so that all might partake in these manifesta- 
tions of joy. The British erected a fort near 
the centre of the Common in 1775—a 
year after the one was built on Copp’s hill. 
When the city procured a charter in 1822, a 
provision was made, preventing the City Coun- 
cil from ever selling the Common. 

The whole extent of the Common, is 48 3-8ths 
acres, and that of the garden on the west of it, 
25 acres; making in all, an area of 73 3-8ths 
acres. The Common was formerly surround- 
ed by a wooden fence; but in 1836 that was 
removed, and the present iron one substituted. 
The whole expense of which, was $82,159,85. 
Of. this, private individuals living in the vicin- 
ity, paid $16,292,00. The whole length of the 
fence is 5,932 feet. 

Beacon hill was situated on the north side of 
the Common, a little north-east ef the State 
. House. In 1635, a beacon was erected on the 
top of it, surmounted by a tar barrel; so that 
if any attack should be made upon Boston, the 
inhabitants might give notice to the neighbor- 
ing towns, by setting fire to the barrel. This, 
however, was blown down in 1789, and was 
replaced by a monument, built of stone and 
brick, and incrusted with cement. On the top 
of this monument was a large gilt eagle, with 
the arms of America; and four tablets were 
inserted on the respeetive sides of the pedes- 
tal. The eagle and tablets are still preserved 
in the State House. The inscriptions on the 
tablets are as follows :— 


On the south side, 


“To COMMEMORATE THAT TRAIN OF EVENTS, 
WHICH LED TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
AND FINALLY SECURED LIBERTY AND INDE- 
PENDENCE TO THE Unitep STATES; THIS 
COLUMN IS ERECTED BY THE VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CITIZENS oF Bos- 
TON, MDCCXC.” 


On the west side, 


“ Stamp Act passed 1765, repealed 1766. Board 
of customs established, 1767. British troops 
fired on the inhabitants of Boston, March 5, 
1770. Teaact passed 1773. ‘Tea destroyed 
in Boston, Decem: 16. Port of Boston, shut 
and guarded, June 1, 1774. General Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, Sept. 4. Provincial 
Congress at Concord, Oct. 11. Battle of 
Lexington, April’ 19, 1775. Battle of Bun- 
ker Hull, June 17% . Washington took com- 
mand of the army, July 2, Boston evacua- 
ted, March 17, 1776. Independence declar- 
ed by Congress, July 4, 1776. Hancock, 
President.” 


On the north side, 


“Capture of Hessians at Trenton, Dec. 26, 
1776, Capture of Hessians, at Bennington, 
Aug. 16, 1777. Capture of British army at 
Saratoga, Oct. 17,—Alliance with France, 
Feb. 6, 1778,—Confederation of the United 
States, formed, JulyY. Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, formed 1780. Bowdoin, Presi- 
dent of Convention. Capture of British 
army, at York, Oct. 19, 1781. Prelimina- 
ries of Peace, Nov. 30, 1782. Definitive 











Treaty of Peace, Sept. 10, 1783. , Federal 
Constitution formed Sept. 17, 1787, and rati- 
fied by the United States, 1787 to 1790. 
New Congress assembled at New York, 
April 6, 1789. | Washington inaugurated 
President, April 30. P» dlic’ debts, funded, 
Aug. 4, 1790.” 

On the east side, 

“ AMERICANS; WHILE FROM THIS EMINENCE, 
SCENES Of LUXURIANT FERTILITY, OF FLOUR- 
ISHING COMMERCE, AND THE ABODES OF SO- 
CIAL HAPPINESS MEET YOUR VIEW, FORGET 
NOT THOSE WHO, BY THEIR EXERTIONS, HAVE 
SECURED TO YOU THESE BLESSINGS,” 

The hill has been very much reduced in size 
from what it was originally; so that a person 
looking at it now, cannot form a correct idea 
of what it was formerly. When it was levell- 
ed, the surplus earth was taken to make what 
is now Charles street, as before that time, the 
water came up quite a distance in that direc- 
tion. 

The Public Garden on the west of the Com- 
mon, consisted once of nothing but flats. When 
the great fire occurred in Milk street, in 1794, 
seven ropewalks were burnt down; and the 
Selectmen, not wishing to have them rebuilt 
in the same place, offered the owners the free 
use of these flats, if they would rebuild them 
there. The offer was accepted; and six new 
ropewalks were built, which were burnt down 
on the 18th of Feb. 1806. Five were again re- 
built, and again burnt down in 1819. As the 
owners of the buildings had now been in pos- 
session of the land about twenty-five years, 
they asserted their right to the place, and pro- 
posed to lay it out into house lots. This was 
of course opposed, because it would shut off 
the view of the country, and detract much from 
the beauty of the Common; and so to settle it, 
the town authorities paid them fifty thousand 
dollars for the relinquishment of their claim. 
The place is now laid out as a garden, and 
by means of the improvements which ere being 
made, will in time be one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the city. 

The Common itself, has been very much im- 
proved within the last few years. The new 
fountain is a source of great attraction, and 
strangers visiting the city, should not fail to 
see it. The greatest height that the water is 
thrown, is about ninety feet. In certain parts 
of the day, the sun so shines upon it, as to 
make various kinds of rainbows; and often, 
several are to be seen at the same time, rising 
successively above each other. Within a short 
time, se¥eral trees have been set out, which al- 
so promise much towards rendering the Com- 
mon still more beautiful. Its value is probably 
not so much realized at present, as it will be at 
some future day, when Boston is more densely 
populated. For it not only furnishes a place 
for recreation and amusement, but also con- 
tributes in no small degree, towards purifying 
the air of the city. N. W. B. 





BOSTON AND ITS EN VIRONS. 


The subjoined pasage from the inaugural 
Address of the new Mayor of Boston, will be 
found interesting :— 


Boston and its environs, with a radius of five 
miles, contain at least 210,000 inhabitants. The 
city proper, has about 130,000 inhabitants, with 
an assessed valuation of one hundred and sixty 
seven millions of dollars, So large an accu- 
mulation of people and wealth, ona single 
spot, could hardly have been anticipated with- 
in a region of our country, so little favored by 
nature. ‘The sterile soil, the mountainous sur- 
face, the stern climate, and the want of navi- 
gable streams in New England, would have 
seemed to render it improbable that it would 
ever be considerably peopled, or that any great 
commercial mart should arise within its bor: 
ders. It would have seemed that such would 
only exist within the more central or southerly 
portions of the Union, under more genial skies, 
and in the vicinity of the great natural routes 
of intercommunication. But the resolution 
and intelligent industry of our fathers, sur- 
mounted every obstacle. The region, sneer- 
ingly stigmatized as having no natural produc- 
tions for export, but ‘granite and ice? now 
teems with three millions of the children of 
freedom, abounding in the comforts of civilized 
life—and its metropolis ranks with the great 
cities of the globe. It is to be borne in mind 
also, that that metropolis became an important 
city, long before science and art had cut in 
sunder the hills, elevated the vales, and spann- 
ed the running waters, to unite her commerce 
in easy and rapid communication with some 
favored climes. If our people could achieve a 
position so prominent, while destitute of any 
of the facilities of intercourse with the interi- 
or, with which the cities of the sunny South 
were so abundantly blessed, what may we not 
expect of the future destiny of Boston, now that 














her iron highways, extending in all directions, 
bring her into convenient proximity with every 
section of the land. Those who could effect 
so much, under the most repelling circum- 


stances, may be depended upon to avail them- | 


selves, to the full, of their new and ample ad- 
vantages. The long winter of New England 
isolation is broken—she warms and flourishes 
in friendly and thrifty intercourse with the 
luxuriant West ; and it is not too much to an- 


ticipate that the day will come when there will | 


be no greater or more prosperous city upon 
the American continent, than the city of the 
Pilgrims. 








Variety. 








PERSEVERANCE IN DOING RIGHT. 


A little boy, named Lyman, the son of a 
wicked man, loved to go to meeting on the 
Sabbath. This greatly displeased his father, 
who, one Sabbath morning, forbade him to go. 
“ But, papa, I want very much to go,” said the 
child, his eyes filling with tears. “You may 
take your choice,” returned his cruel parent,— 
“be whipped and go to church, or spend the 
day in any other manner, without being pun- 
ished.” Lyman paused a moment before an- 
swering, for he knew his father was very se- 
vere in his chastisements; he then said, meek- 
ly, “Whip me, and let me go.” The father, 
with all possible ado, prepared to execute his 
purpose; but seeing his son remain unmoved, 
suddenly threw down his whip, angrily exclaim- 
ing, “ Go to meeting, then, you silly boy.” That 
parent has gone to hig account—that child is a 
minister of the Gospel. 

—_—~—— 


INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


I will tell you one thing, which will show 
how dark the minds of these Indians are. The 
first time they came with their furs to the tra- 
der to purchase articles, they were struck with 
wonder to see a great many curious things 
they had never seen before. One of the In- 
dians took a fancy toa large kettle for cooking. 
He purchased it, and was very proud of it; he 
put it on his head and showed it to his breth- 
ren. One of the Indians said to him, “Om 
friend, you very silly! What will you do wit 
that great big thing in a few years? It will 
grow so big you won't. be able to handle it. 
[ll goand buy one.” Well, this man went, and 
he bought one that would hold about a quart. 
“ Here,” he said,“ I’ve got one of just the prop- 
er size; I shall keep it a good many years, and 
then it will grow to the proper size.” They 
thought, you see, the kettle grew just like trees 
in the fields. [Peter Jones. 


—_——@~—— 


PUT OFF ANGER. 


It is the great duty of Christians to put off 
anger. It unfits for duty. A little jogging 
puts a clock or watch out of frame; so a little 
passion the heart. A man cannot wrestle with 
God, and wrangle with his neighbor at the same 
time. Short sins often cost us long and sad 
sorrows. An angry man is like one in a crowd 
who hath asore boil, every one thrusts him and 
tumbles him. Those who are too merry when 
pleased, are commonly too angry when crossed. 
Blessed Lord, subdue this lust in my heart! 
I am very weak there. Turn the stream of my 
anger against selfand sin—P. Henry. 


—————_ 


THE LAS? WORD. 


“The last word” is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines. Husband and wite should 
no more fight to get it, than they would strug- 
gle for the possession of a lighted bomb-shell. 
Married people should study each other’s weak 
points, as skaters look out for weak parts of 
the ice, in order to keep off them. Ladies who 
marry for love should remember that the union 
of angels with women has been forbidden since 
the Flood. The wife is the sun of the social 
system. Unless she attracts, there is nothing 
to ke@p heavy bodies like husbands from fly- 
ing off into space. The wife who would right- 
ly discharge her duties, must never have a soul 
above “buttons.” The liberties of England 
have been so won by mutual concessions. Let 
the husband who would acquire the privilege 
of asking friends to dinner without notice, re- 
member this, when his wife hints at a*new bon- 
net. The wife’s wants is always the husband’s 
opportunity. Don’t trust too much to good 
temper when you get intoan argument. ‘The 
Indians produce fire by the rubbing of the dri- 
est sticks. Sugar is the substance most gen- 
erally diffused through all natural products. 
Let married people take a hint from this provi- 
sion of Nature. [Punch’s Pocket Book. 

eee eee 
A JUDICLOUS ANSWER. 

A little boy, walking out with his father in a 
certain city, saw the name Cider-alley, posted 
up on the corner ofa street. Said he, “ Look, 
father! what a name! Cider-alley.” “Well, 
my son,” said the father, “suppose some one 
should offer you a glass of cider, what would 
you do with it?” “1 would take it,” said he, 
“and say— 


‘Here I pledge perpetual hate, 
To all that can intoxicate ; 


and then throw it on the ground, and break it 
all to pieces.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION, 


| There was once a converted Indian, who,} 
| ing asked if he believed in the Trinity oa 
he did. He was then asked his reason, 
said he would answer in his Indian way, «y, 
go down to the river in winter, and we See | 
_ covered with snow; we dig through the gnoy 
and we come to the ice; we chop through 
ice, and we come to the water ;—snow is Water 
ice is water, and water is water,” said he 
“ therefore the three are one.” 
————3-——--— 
INSANITY FROM NOVEL-READING, 
A physician in Massachusetts, says, “] hy 
seen a young lady with her table loaded yy 
volumes of fictitious trash, poring, day af, 
day and night after night, over highly wroys 
scenes and skilfully portrayed pictures of, 
mance, until her cheeks grew pale, her ey, 
became wild and restless, and her mind yy 
dered and was lost—the light of intelligeny 
passed behind a cloud, her soul was fore 
benighted. She was insane, incurably insyy 
from reading novels,” [.dm. Messenge, 
—_—*-—— 


UNDUTIFUL CHILDREN. 


Philip Henry, speaking of an undutiful yj 
wicked son in his neighborhood, charged }j 
children to observe the Providence of God ey 
cerning him. “ Perhaps,” said he, “I mayy 
live to see it, but do you mark if God does y 
send some remarkable judgment upon hinij 
this life, for thus violating the fifth comma 
ment.” But he himself lived to see it fulfil) 
soon after, in a very signal Providence—j, 

bccn 


A Morner’s Tears.—Olympia, the mote 
of Alexander the Great, was so severe towarl 
him, that his deputy, Antipator, wrote him lo 
letters of complaint against her ; to which 4 
exander returned this answer: “ Knowest th 
not that one tear of my mother’s will blot out 
thousand of thy letters of complaint ?°—Ih, 

oo 

RerLecteD Hapriness.—To a man th 
possesses a good heart,there can be nothing mm 
pleasing than the consciousness of giving ples 
ure to others. The luxury of doing good, is 
most exquisite, as well a most innocent lun 
ry to him whose feelings and affections 
such as to make a man capable of enjoyingy 
well as bestowing happiness. 

———_———. 

Tue Enp—the end—the end—always key 
the end in view; if you take a cigar, drny 
glass of spirits, violate the creed of virtue, spel 
an untruth or lift a copper from your maste 
drawer, think of the consequences—the eni 
your course. Will it be pleasant to refl 
upon at night? Will it add to your respect 
bility and reputation? If young men wall 
always have the end in view, the number 
transgressions would be small. 

_— 

A Cuattence ANswEeReD.—The Editor 
a newspaper in France, being challenged lat 
ly to fight a duel, replied, that “ any fool mig 
give a Challenge, but that two fools were ned 
ed to fight.” 





Never speak of your enemies, except in lo 
for their good, and the honor of God. 








Poetry. 
JANE’S NEW FROCK. 


And so you have gota new fiock, little Jan, 
And a pretty one truly it is; 
Well, I hope you'll ne’er vex your dear motit 








again, 
But thank your kind parents for this. 


But why do you run, Jane, so oft to the glass 
And why strut about all the day, 
And toss up your head when your play-fellon 
ass 
If you ‘are rather smarter than they ? 


I fear that gay frock, Jane, may do you so 
harm, 
If your heart thus to pride should inclins, 
For dress is to’ keep us but tidy and warm, 
And not make us gaudy and fine. 


That we may with piety ever be drest, 
Should still be our chiefest desire, 

For modesty is of all ornaments best, 
Humility richest attire. 


DOMESTIC LOVE. 


“BY JAMES EDMESTON. 
Little rill, so gently flowing 
Flower-embroidered banks along, 
Whither are thy runlets going, 
With their rippling liquid song ? 
Thine are not deep mighty waters, 


But the flowers, thy sons and daughters, 
Gladdening in thy meadow home. 


So within some happy dwelling, 
Love encircling sweetly flows; __ 

Gladdening, soothing, cheering, quelling, 
Doubling joys and healing woes; 

Oft in smiles of fondness beaming, 
Sympathetic heart and eye ; 

Pure and sanctified, and streaming 
From the fount of Love on high. 





Which through wide-spread regions roam: 
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